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ments as his personal privilege) that he could never get
any of his measures made law. Wilson's Postmaster-
General describes an interview in which the President was
taught this lesson. "I am going," said the Postmaster-
General, "to make fifty-six thousand appointments. I will
see honest and capable men in every office. But I will
consult with the men on the Hill. ... If they are turned
down they will hate you and will not vote for anything you
want." Wilson gave in. But in all other matters, during
this early period, he had his way. Just as in his first years
in the Princeton Presidency, and his first months in the
Governorship, he seemed unbeatably self-assured and
strong. So long as he had an enthusiastic following to
whom he could appeal, he made short work of his opponents.
It was when '4the following began to lose interest, when
the first excitement died down, that his inability to meet
opposition became clear.
Wilson's first demand on Congress was for an honest
lowering of the tariff.   At once the old game began.   If
Congress had been left to itself, there would have been
months of dark bargaining followed by a bill in which all
the important rates were higher than ever.    The tariff
lobby had never been defeated.    There had been no real
reduction since before the Civil War.   Wilson waited until
matters looked very bad, then issued a statement to the
Press.    "Washington,"   he   said,   "has  seldom  seen  so
numerous, so industrious, or so insidious a lobby. , . ,
There is evidence that money without limit is being used to
sustain this lobby and to create an appearance of a pressure
of opinion antagonistic to some of the chief items of the
tariff bill. . . . Only public opinion can check and destroy
it."    Public opinion, throughout the West and South,
responded so violently that Congress was coerced.   In the
East, Wilson was criticized for demagogy.   "Is it possible,"
asked the New York Times with solemn absurdity, "that the
President had mistaken for lobbying the ordinary, usual,
and  perfectly  legitimate  measures  taken  by   protected
interests to present their case to Congress?"
Hie triumph was complete.    A Washington corres-